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Biblical Libraries, a Sketch of Library History from SJfiO B.C. to A.D. 
150. By Ernest Cushing Richabdson. Princeton University 
Press, 1914. Pp. xvi+252. 30 full-page illustrations. 

This book is an attempt to trace the development of libraries during the 
period of Bible history. It describes the book collections, not of Palestine 
alone, but of countries brought into connection with the Hebrews, and in 
this way introduces the libraries of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Greek 
and Roman world. The biblical narratives become often no more than pegs 
upon which the author has hung vast quantities of facts drawn from the life 
of all the ancient world. Ancient Libraries would have been a more intel- 
ligible title for the volume. 

In the first chapter the author defends his right to use the term "library " 
for any collection of books or records, whether literary or otherwise. This 
lengthy discussion should have been much shortened. Its polemical tone is 
too obvious. Either "archives" or "libraries" will do, provided we know 
the author's intentions. There is no doubt ithat in many quarters today 
the culture of the ancient world is underestimated. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the author of this book is not too insistent in his thesis 
that every temple and palace regularly had its library, consisting, not only 
of records, but of literary and religious texts as well. 

The most interesting part of the volume is that which describes the 
Mesopotamian libraries and which argues for the prevalence of libraries in 
Palestine during the whole period of the Israelitish occupation. Slender as 
are the facts at the author's disposal, he certainly seems to show that it is 
easy to overestimate the lack of culture and books during this period. Then 
follows the available information on books and their preservation during the 
period of the Hebrew kings, the Persian period, and the age of the Maccabees. 
In the later chapters there is an elementary description of the great libraries 
at Alexandria and Pergamon. Much of the data employed comes from a later 
time. In places the author seems to forget this. For instance on page 195 
he states quite confidently that in New Testament times each Jewish child 
must have his own book, but later we read: "However it may have been in 
New Testament times, by the year 200 a.d. at all events it was well under- 
stood that every child had at least his own book." 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the section on "Roman 
Libraries." The material is so rich that the author has succeeded in pre- 
senting only isolated bits. 

The plates are well executed. They consist largely of the plans of ancient 
buildings or of excavations and are taken from good sources. The bibliog- 
raphy is excellent. The author has not only listed a large number of books, 
but has characterized them. The typography is excellent, the proofreading 
careless. For instance, on page 37 the spacing makes one stare by apparently 
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stating that the school library of Gladstone, New Jersey, contains more than 
125 million volumes! Many words are misspelled. 

There is gathered here an immense number of facts bearing on the 
development of libraries from the beginning of history to the second century 
after Christ. These facts are made the basis of a number of theories, some 
of which are more than doubtful, although they are generally presented with 
much conviction. Did Herod's temple really contain a library of Greek 
books ? The style is difficult to read. Often it gives the impression that we 
have leaves from the author's notebooks rather than a finished book. 

John W. Beardslee, Jr. 



